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On the following pages a summary of the Greenland school system over 
the period 1950-1970 will be made and it is thus natural to begin 

with an expression of appreciation of the work done by the church 
within the educational field. It was a consolidated institution with 
fine traditions handed down from the church to the school in 1950. 
Through the years a number of prominent figures has influenced the 
educational work of the church. In the first school-report published 
in 1952 the first Director of Education in Greenland, former secretary 
of Greenland affairs, mr. M. Gam, mentioned the meritorious education- 
al work of the church and added: "it brought the school to maturity 
advancing it gradually thus bringing about an urge within the school 
to become independent." - There were other factors contributing to 

the needs for reorganization within the educational field. The second 
world war brought the outside world closer to Greenland. The trade 
expansion brought about growing needs for technical knowledge - for 
example within modern fishing methods. The year 1950 thus became a 
milestone in the history of modern Greenland. The foundation of the 


whole Greenland society was shaken. 





Explanation of Danish terms used in this book: 


Realskole = junior high-school or secondary school preparing for a 


commercial etc. career. 

a/b schools = bilingual schools, where pupils are streamed after the 
2nd grade into Greenlandic-speaking and Danish-speaking 
classes. 

a-line = Greenlandic is used as language of instruction. 

b-line = Danish is used as language of instruction. 

Real-examination = leaving examination of a Realskole. 


Realist = junior high-school student or secondary school student. 


Leser = instructor without pedagogical training. 
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Reorganization of the school. 


Act nr. 274 of 27th May 1950 concerning the educational system in 
Greenland was the first independent Act concerning the school in 
Greenland as previously school and church had governing laws in common. 
The supreme management of the school was given to a newly established 
Central Board of Education, the members of which were the governor of 
Greenland (chairman), the rural dean of Greenland, and the director 
of education in Greenland (responsible for the day-to-day direction.) 
The position as director of education was also newly established. The 
principal of the teachers! college and "Realskole" (junior high-school) 
was to take part in the dealing with matters concerning further 
education (the teachers! college, the "Re&lskole" and the preparatory 
schools). 

The structure of the school before 1950 simply comprised a 7- 
year compulsory education making it possible for a small group of 
literary inclined pupils to continue their education on a boarding 
school basis at the 2-year preparatory school and later on at the 
2-year junior high-school with a "real"-section and a teacher training 
section. The "real"-section was meant for those who later were to 
occupy positions within the State - preferably as accountants and 
clerks within the Royal Greenland Trade Department - while the teacher 
training section was a kind of preparatory school before entering a 
2-year teachers! college. 

According to the Education Act of 1950 there still was a 7-year 
compulsory education and the 2-year preparatory school for pupils of 
literary inclination was also maintained. The preparatory school was 
at the same time a preparation for the 4-year "Realskole" (junior 
high-school). 

The Act aimed at strengthening the teaching of the Danish 
language as it was in accordance with the Act that pupils at the 
biggest schools at the end of the second grade were divided into 
Greenlandic-speaking and Danish-speaking classes. Schools where the 
above mentioned division had taken place were called bilingual schools 
or a/b schools. In the a-line Greenlandic was the language of in- 
struction with Danish as an important subject whereas Danish gradual- 
ly was introduced as the teaching language in the b-line except in 
religious instruction and of course in the subject Greenlandic. It 
is furthermore in accordance with the Education Act to establish 
evening classes. 

The Education Act was followed by a number of government circulars 
- concerning among other things evening classes, school boards and 
parents! committees. The Central Board of Education published "Organ- 


ization and Curriculum for Greenland" dated 22nd June 1951. The 
curriculum contained a description of the aim of the school, grade- 
system, holidays, standard tables of weekly lessons, examples of tables 
of weekly periods concerning divided and undivided schools as well as 
schools occupying instructors who have not attended a teachers' college 
but only taken a short course of instruction. 


A gentle change was necessary. 

Naturally the separation of school and church was not a sudden schism 
as the school needed the help of the church during the transition 
period. All instructors - catechists and teachers - now belonged under 
the authority of the school; the staff community continued, however, 

as far as the catechists were concerned. School buildings - including 
those with the double function of both school and chapel - were also 
taken over by the school authorities; however, joint use of the build- 
ings continued. Still over a long period of years ministers headed the 
various school districts while town schools soon were headed by 
teachers. The dean's membership of the Central Board of Education 

and the ministers' membership of the school boards meant in itself a 
continued co-operation. Most ministers, furthermore, carried on with 
their teaching activities - preferably as religious instructors which 
the school finds desirable. 

The school neither could nor would introduce any drastic reforms 
immediately. The new social organization called for an innovation of 
thought also within the school. 

Prior to the reorganization education was adapted to the local 
occupational traditions and local traditions on the whole. The hunting 
trade conditioned by seasonal catch was in most places the foundation 
of the existence of the people. 

Absence from school due to hunting-trips was far more common than 
it is to-day. It was regarded natural that older children stayed home 
when they were needed for, various tasks by their families. One did 
not bother about punctuality in the hunting communities. The fact 
that many of the pupils were not on time in the morning was in a way 
accepted as far from all families were in possession of a clock. It 
was an old tradition that one prepared one's home-work concerning the 
oral subjects, but solving written exercises at home - including 
arithmetic problems - was on the other hand completely unaccustomed. 
One room houses were simply not adaptable for this purpose. Contact 
between school and parents did not exist in the same way as to-day. 
The parents accepted the school as part of society the same way as 
they accepted the church. The teachers knew all parents as well as 


all children. As long as everything functioned satisfactorily there 
was no reason for getting in touch with eachother. Ordinarily the 
parents would make their appearance at the school to defend their 
child if in their opinion it had been exposed to an unjust treatment. 
It happened mostly that way that a father or a mother appeared at the 
school to scold the teacher, generally in front of the children. One 
gave vent to one's feelings whereupon the incident was forgotten. 

The standard of the school buildings averaged the ordinary 
standard of houses. They were of simple arrangement and sparsely 
furnished. The difficult heating and lighting facilities stole a lot 
of tuition time from the lessons. Usually the stove had some kind of 
defect. Smoke belched out into the room and the kerosine lamps smoked 
so that flakes of soot descended upon the floor and the desks. 

It was evident that the new epoch had to do away with some of the 
things that were natural in and in harmony with the established society 
which, however, would restrain a reorganization within the school 
system if one should try to live up to the demands for a modern 
education in the new society. Changes had to be made in a number of 
fields which naturally would not always be popular with the parents. 
Gradually parents and instructors had to change their attitude towards 
the school. Far greater demands for appropriations had to be made on 
the appropriating authorities both for new school buildings and the 
running of schools. 

School problems naturally had to be regarded in a greater cultural 
and social connection. This was also the reason why it was important 
to avoid taking steps towards changes of revolutionizing character 
without advance preparations of the ground from a more general point 


of view. 





Another Education Act. 


In a social system so explosively developing existing conditions quick- 
ly become obsolete or insufficient. That is what happened to the 
Education Act of 1950. After some years' preparations and a lively and 
positive public debate the present Education Act was passed by the 
Folketing (the Danish Parliament) in 1967. 


The new Education Act tries to adapt the school-system to the 
development that has come about and is still taking place within the 
Greenland society. As a basis was used the Education Act in force in 
Denmark with certain adaptions to the special conditions prevailing in 
Greenland. 


According to the Education Act of 1967 there is still a 7-year 
compulsory schooling but the Act offers a possibility to establish 
classes for pre-schoolers - kindergarten classes - as well as a 
possibility for continuation of education by an 8th, 9th and possibly 
loth grade or by a 2-year preparatory class before a 3-year junior 
high-school. Pupils from the 5th, 6th and 7th grades and in rare cases 
from the 8th grade can be admitted to the 2-year preparatory school 
before entering the "Realskole" (junior high-school) having a 
curriculum corresponding to that of the 6th and 7th grades in Denmark. 


The Act allows of a postponement until the 3rd grade of the 
teaching of the subject Greenlandic. It is up to the school-board 
every year to submit to the Central Board of Education a recommendation 
of the extent of the teaching of Greenlandic in the lst and 2nd grades. 
This recommendation is submitted following a parents' meeting and with 
regard to whether at each individual school there are the instructors 
needed to teach Greenlandic. 


After the introduction of the new Act popularly elected people 
have a stronger influence both on the central and the local administra- 
tion of the schools. The Central Board of Education had two members 
nominated by the provincial council plus the three ex officio members, 
viz. the governor of Greenland, who is still chairman, the rural dean 
of Greenland, and the director of education. Five out of the seven 
members of the school~board are now popularly elected and the board 
elects its own chairman. At every school two representatives are chosen 
from among the parents as compared with previously one. 

A specially organized teaching of physically and psychically 
handicapped children as well as of children otherwise handicapped 
is in accordance with the Education Act. 

The provisions of the Act about evening classes are laid down in 
a special notice. 
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The influence of various factors on the development of the school. 


Let us on the following pages look at various conditions which one way 


or the other have influenced the development of the school. On the 
whole the 20-year development-period can be divided into two - viz. 
the 1950-60 period during which the reorganization is initiated and 
the further development is planned - and the 1960-70 period during 
which plans had to be changed and new pedagogical activities were 
initiated and the explosively increasing number of pupils created big 


problems regarding teachers and classrooms. 


Number of pupils. 

The total number of pupils - inclusive of kindergarten-classes and 

students above the compulsory school age - increased two and a half 
times during the 20-year period and during the last lo-year period 


the number of pupils almost doubled. 


aye 


The immense growth in the number of pupils was due to energetic 
efforts on the part of the health authorities in the fight against 
tuberculosis as well as to the improved social conditions, the good 
attendance at the kindergarten-classes and to the continuation of 
schooling beyond the compulsory school age. 

Within the 20-year period there was also an immense shift in 
population from settlement and villages to towns in mid- and southern 
Greenland. The total number of pupils in the town areas was thus 
quadrupled in the course of the 20 years and the last lo years the 
number increased almost two and a half times. Most striking is the 
increase in the towns of Angmagssalik, Narssak and Godthab. In the 
latter the number of pupils increased sixfold in the course of the 
20-year period and tripled during the last lo years. 

In 1971/72 the total number of pupils passed 12.000. 


Teachers. 


In the course of 20 years the number of trained teachers in Greenland 
increased more than two and a half times from 215 in 1951 to 566 in 
1970 and during the last lo years the number more than doubled. 

Within the entire period it proved possible to procure the 
number of teachers required -— however, not the desired distribution 
on Greenlandic-speaking and Danish-speaking teachers. It was, how- 
ever, not possible to train Greenlandic-speaking teachers as rapidly 
as required by the increase in the number of pupils. The reasons for 
this were among other things: In 1956 "Real-examination" (which is 
the leaving exam from a Danish secondary school preparing for a com- 
mercial etc. career) was made a condition of admittance to the 
teacher training college and as the number of "Realists" (secondary 
school students) was negigible, it was a very narrow circle of young 
people that would be taken into consideration. The classes were small 
from which teachers should be turned out. Educated young Greenlanders 
were in much demand within other fields than those of the school. 
Mention may be made that quite a number of active instructors changed 
to other social tasks - for instance within clerical work, popular 
enlightenment work, the governing body of Greenland, and private enter- 
prises and that quite a few were and still are engaged in politics. 

In order to cope with the educational work it was necessary to 
engage a large number of Danish-speaking teachers and Greenlandic-— 
speaking instructors without college training. 

At the beginning of the 20-year period approximately 85% of the 
total teaching staff were Greenlandic-speaking instructors. The 
figure dropped to 63% in 1960 and to 29% ih 1970. Especially in the 
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towns the ratio became striking in the course of the last lo years, 
and during the last part of the period only 24% of all teachers in the 
towns spoke Greenlandic. 

The majority of the Danish-speaking teachers sent out from Den- 
mark stayed in Greenland for a limited period - yet for a minimum of 
two years. Although during the very last part of the period a certain 
stabilization made itself felt, the average time of duty in Green- 
land hardly exceeded 3 years. The teachers in Greenland are not’ 
employed by specific municipalities, therefore it is sometimes 
necessary to rotate them to balance the distribution of Danish- 
speaking and Greenlandic-speaking teachers. Finally transfers for 
personal reasons were inevitable in the small communities. This 
constant rotation together with the comparatively large intake of 
new teachers has put a strain on the educational system. 

The designation "leser" (reader) is used about an instructor 
without training who functions as a catechist - that means does 
clerical work as well. The number of this category within the teach- 
ing staff fluctuated between 20 and 4o during the period in question. 
On the other hand the number of substitutes without teacher training 
increased heavily. Therefore, the very latest figures show that just 
under 3300 weekly periods are taught by untrained instructors which 
corresponds to approx. 120 masterships, the basis of calculation be- 


ing 27 weekly periods. 
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Teacher training. 


In 1955 the last teachers graduated who had studied under the old 
training college system of before 1950. 

In 1955/56 no students attended the teachers! college in Godt- 
hab. 

In 1956 students were again admitted to the teacher training 
college following a reorganization laid down in a government notice 
in 1957. According to this notice the training of teachers was to 
take 3 years and the students admitted should have passed the "Real- 
examination". The last year of training was spent in Denmark where 
the students did trainees! work at smaller schools and where he or 
she was to take part in cultural activities and popular enlightenment 
work. The trainees finished their year in Denmark by a short stay 
at a folk high-school. 

During the 1956-1964 period 28 students graduated. This year 
1971/72 19 of these teachers work within the Greenland school system 
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while some are attached to other institutions in Greenland and one 
passed away accidentally. 8 out of the above mentioned 28 teachers 
graduated from teachers' colleges in Denmark and one went through 
with a new Greenlandic teacher training on top of his former 3-year 
training. Apparently the reason for this was partly that the young 
people found the 3-year training insufficient partly that they wanted 
to ensure that they were salaried and promoted on the same level as 
Danish trained teachers. Teachers with a 3-year training were origin- 
ally placed in a lower pay-bracket than teachers trained in Denmark. 
This has later been corrected. 

In 1964 an Act was passed, dealing with a new teacher training 
in Greenland - a 4-year training-period with a curriculum correspond- 
ing to the contemporary teacher training in Denmark - yet of course 
including the subject Greenlandic and taking into consideration 
Greenlandic affairs such as history, biology and geography. One year 
is spent with studies at a Danish teachers' college partly with a 
view to studying special subjects partly to give students from Green- 
land an opportunity to make themselves acquainted with the Danish 
social structure. Students are admitted to the teachers' college 
following one or two years in a preparatory form. In some cases 
students having passed the "Real-exam" can be admitted after having 
passed a limited entrance exam. After the coming into force of the 
new teacher training Act 11 students in all graduated in 1968 and 
1969. In 1970 no new teachers graduated. These last years the in- 
take of new student teachers has been more on the increase. This 
year 1971/72 there are approximately 60 students including students 
in the preparatory form. 

The original catechists' training does not exist any more. How- 
ever, students wanting to do clerical work as well can still choose 
theology as their special subject. 

During the 20-year period a number of Greenlanders have graduated 
from Danish teacher training colleges, and to-day most of them work 
within the educational system in Greenland. 

Up to 1952 a 2-year catechists' school existed - an emergency 
measure which at intervals was established under the guidance of a 
minister and finally formed part of the preparatory school at Egedes-— 
minde. Between 50 and 60 teachers with this training are still in 
1971/72 working within the Greenland educational system. 

A 2-year course for the so-called "lesere" (readers) was carried 
through in Angmagssalik on the eastern coast of Greenland from 1961- 
63 for the sole purpose of procuring instructors for the many small 


settlements in the district. 


Classrooms. 


From 1950-60 the number of classrooms increased one and a half times 
and from 1960-70 two and a half times. The heaviest increase took 
place during the period 1965-70, namely more than one and a half 
cL Me St. 

For a while the number of classrooms at the settlements decreased; 
the number increased, however, again by 25 during the period 1965-7o. 

The most noticable school building activities in the 1950-s were 
the enlargements of the schools in Julianehab, Godthab, Holsteinsborg, 
and Egedesminde, and preliminary work in Sukkertoppen. The school in 
Holsteinsborg became the first one to be enlarged by the necessary 
classrooms for special subjects such as science, geography, biology 
etc. - at least for the time being. Finally, the school in Upernavik 
is worth mentioning as a well planned school construction from the 
1950-s. The standard of the new buildings was considerably higher 
than previously in Greenland. Critical voices were heard concerning 
the high standard - the broad corridors, the extravagant gymnasium 
etc. To-day we can only thank the planners for their foresight. The 


acute shortage of classrooms was remidied by erection of barracks and 


of the so-called pre-fabricated schools. 


The heavy increase in the number of pupils together with the 
large movement from the settlements to the towns which, however, was 
most unpredictable as population registry was not in existence, called 
for temporary solutions in order to procure the necessary classrooms. 
The so-called standard schools date from this period - they were low 
buildings with a high concrete footing and with classrooms of approx. 
36 m@. In order to avoid too frequent and acute lacks of classrooms 
the construction had to be made stage by stage. 

The last half of the 1960-s is characterized by the construction 
of solid and contemporary buildings provided with the necessary class- 
rooms for special studies and activities. In the towns from Juliane- 
hab in the south and northward to Jakobshavn the average model became 
the school system of 3 parallel classes. 

Classrooms for special subjects and activities - especially 
physical training - were for appropriational reasons a neglected 
chapter during most of the period. In the course of the last 5 years 
the number of classrooms for special studies and activities, however, 
more than doubled. 
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Truancy. 


Truancy is naturally difficult to account for. 

With this in mind it can be established that the truancy figure 
is highest in those towns where there is a heavy trek with many new 
arrivals from the settlements. In the mid-sixties the truancy figure 
was highest - with 2,6 days of absence per pupil in 1965 while the 
corresponding figure was 1,4 days in 1960 and 1,9 days in 1970. It 
is worth noticing that as for Godthab the figure dropped from 8,3 
davceiteiooveto 5,0 days in 1970. 

The following explanation can be given of the heavy increase in 
truancy in the mid-sixties: The classroom situation was rather 
critical in the mid-sixties. Just at that time teachers began pouring 
in from Denmark, teachers who only stayed for a short period in Green- 
land. The social and environmental adaption difficulties among the 
people who had moved to the towns from the settlements were most pro- 
nounced in the mid-sixties. The fact that the truancy figure has 
dropped is probably due to the establishment of more normal con- 
ditions regarding both classrooms and pedagogy as well as to social 


improvements. 
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The reasons for truancy may vary a great deal but they have one 
thing in common: they have to a more or less pronounced degree social 
indications. In the school reports 20 years ago there was a chapter 
called "Absence due to lack of kamiks (mucklucks, Greenland sealskin 
boots)". "Report on the Greenland School System" 1950-52 indicated 
under this heading 934 absences from school - out of which 743 were 
in Upernavik (north western Greenland) and the settlements in the 
Angmagssalik district on the eastern.coast of Greenland. Lack of 
clothing need no longer be a valid reason for absence from school 


in Greenland to-day. 


On going over the absence reports from the larger schools in 


Greenland you find that truancy is concentrated around a few families. 


In this case the “problem child" is not. only the school chiidepucecae 
parents as well. It is often a question of parents who both work so 


that the children are left alone. It can also be a question of families 


with big social problems - such as alcoholic problems. In such cases 
it is limited what the school and the parents' committee can do. It 
calls for the help of the public authorities. 
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Further education. 


In a way the 2-year preparatory school where only a limited number of 
selected students were able to continue their schooling existed up to 
1967, however, the curriculum was changed before that time as the 
practical part was continued as an ordinary additional schooling in 
the 8th and 9th grades and the literary part as a preparation for the 
"Realskole" (junior high-school). 

The first regular local 8th grade was established in Godthab in 
1960 on an exemption basis. The largest towns followed gradually in 
so far as the classroom and teacher situation permitted. 

The number of students beyond school age was approx. loo in the 
early 1950-s, approx. 300 in 1960 and almost 1200 in 1970. The figure 
a6 approx. 1630 in 1971/72. 

As the boarding school capacity in Greenland does not allow 
admittance of all students who want to continue their schooling, 
students have since 1964/65 been transferred to preparatory schools 
in Denmark. The first arrangement took place in 1964/65 comprising 
80 students - the so-called "Operation 80". The number rose gradually 
during the following years and in 1971/72 about 600 students separate- 
ly or in groups varying in size studied at preparatory schools all 
over Denmark as well as at 3 boarding schools run by the Ministry of 
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Greenland. Concurrently herewith a number of young people within or 
beyond the same age group have stayed at Danish seamen's schools - 
at first in the town of Esbjerg and later in the town of Frederiks- 
havn. 

Some Greenlandic students at the preparatory schools took part 
in a state-controlled grade 9 test in Denmark in 1966 and this test - 
which in itself is not set up as a requirement but is beneficial to 
have passed for those who are to serve an apprenticeship - has been 
passed by an increasing number of students from Greenland partly as 
far as the test goes partly as a test of a specialized subject. 

The first "Realists" (junior high-school students) graduated in 
1954 - 12 in all and of an average age of almost 21 years. The 
average graduation age has gradually dropped - most rapidly during 
the last 5 years -— right down to 18,5 years. 


The development of various forms of passings of tests can be 
seen from the statement below concerning the last 4 years of the 


period: 

1967 1968 1969 1970 
Grade 9 test 
all subjects oe 66 93 ee 
Grade 9 test x) xx) 
single subjects 36 ee 116 
Technical preparatory test I if, lo 
Grade lo test 19 22 
Extended technical preparatory 6 
test 
"Realexamination" 48 4h 47 oi 


x) 47 hereof at the preparatory schools. 
xx) ale iT] " " " " E 


As can be gathered from the above, the increase in the number 
of students having passed "Real-examination" is not significant, on 
the other hand examination forms have been introduced which can be 
compared to the "Real-examination". Moreover, there has of late 
been an obvious trend that the number of students graduating with 
"Real-examination" or other examinations corresponding hereto will 
bemrrsiner 

Thus in 1971/72 approximately 90 students attend grade lo in 
Greenland and in Denmark in order to pass the grade lo test, and 
143 students have been admitted to "1. real" (7th grade junior high). 
Although experience shows rather a heavy drop-out percentage, there 
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are many indications that tests on "Real-examination" level will be 
passed by an increasing number of Greenlanders. 

Up to 1967 only the "Seminarieskole" in Godthab had a "Real-" 
Sectuion.. Later "Real"-sections have been established in Egedesminde 
(1967), Julianehab (1969) as well as in Holsteinsborg and at the 
Samuel Kleinschmidt School in Godthab in 1971 (the towns mentioned 
are on the western coast of Greenland). 

As previously stated many Greenlandic students spend some of 
their years of schooling at a boarding school. This is a tradition 
that dates back many years. At the beginning of the reorganization 
period 4 boarding schools were in existence, namely in Egedesminde, 
Godthab, and Julianehab with facilities for about 130 students. These 
residential schools intended for students .beyond school age are in 
Greenland called "Colleges". During the 1960-70 period the accomodation 
Capacity ac the colleges increased to almost 5oo. 

Hostels for school age children from the settlements are attached 
to some schools in Greenland. These hostels are called "pupils' 
homes". The first real pupils' home accomodating 24 pupils was built 
in Kanak in northern Greenland in 1954 in connection with moving the 
Thule eskimos northward after the building of Thule Air Base. In 
1959 the old infirmery in Holsteinsborg was transformed into a hostel 
Withee) room Capacity of 18.) At the end of the sixties Nanortalik on 
the south western coast got its own hostel accomodating 12-13 pupils. 
In the nineteen sixties also temporary hostels were built on a state- 
subsidized housing basis, just as a small hostel was constructed in 
the village of K'agssiarssuk (south-west Greenland) for children of 
sheep-farmers in the district. 

At present approximately 180 pupils are staying at hostels in 


Greenland. 
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The Greenlandic and Danish languages. 


Under the Education Act of 1950 great importance was attached to the 
teaching of the Danish language, and bilinguality was the clear aim 
of the b-classes. In principle the a-classes and the b-classes should 
be of the same standard. However, it rather quickly proved that few 
pupils from the a-classes could be considered acceptable to the "Real- 
skole". In undivided schools a tendency developed to stream the 
children modelled on the a/b-schools concurrently with the establish- 
ment of parallel classes. Unintentionally b-classes were favored to 
a certain degree. 

The number of pupils in the b-classes was small as the intention 
was to make the class homogenous. It was in itself a difficult task 
having to stream the children after the 2nd grade, and the more the 
number of pupils increased and new teachers arrived, the more diffi- 
cult the streaming became. As importance was attached to the know- 
ledge of the Danish language, considering that teaching gradually was 
to be conducted in Danish, children from Danish-oriented families had 
easier access to the b-classes. 

A-classes had much more difficult conditions. In these classes 
the children's learning abilities varied a great deal and individual 
tuition or special education of retarded children was not yet 
established. As time went by the difference in standpoints between 
the two class-systems became more pronounced - not only regarding the 
subject Danish but on the whole. 

Teaching of the b-classes was satisfactory and at a meeting in 
1961 the school principals recommended that the a/b-division as such 
be abolished and that all children be given a theoretical chance to 
be educated in accordance with the b-class system. 

At the same meeting it was recommended by the principals that 
teaching in the lst and 2nd grades of the subject Greenlandic should 
be omitted and Danish used as the language of instruction in mathemat- 
ics plus of course in the subject Danish itself, while religious in- 
struction and object lessons were to be conducted in Greenlandic. 

The just mentioned teaching method - the so-called experimental 
schooling - had already at that time been practiced for 1-2 years in 
Godthab and Frederikshab. The word experimental stuck, even though 
at a very early stage it became clear that the teaching could not be 
conducted as a controlled experiment as qualified associates were not 


at hand to undertake the task. The arrangement which was met with a 


very great approval by the parents was only followed by means of the 
yearly reports from various schools. These reports proved extremely 
positive - not only as far as the knowledge of Danish was concerned 
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but also of Greenlandic as of the 3rd grade. On the basis of these 
reports changes were made in the timetables. A reduction of teaching 
in Danish was for instance introduced. 

In connection with the discussions prior to the passing of the 
new Education Act in 1967 many views were put forward regarding the 
placing of the subject Greenlandic within the curriculum. Severe 
criticism arose in some quarters of the predominantly Danish conduct- 
ed teaching in the lst and 2nd grades. Under the Education Act of 
1967 Greenlandic is a compulsory subject from the lst grade, however, 
Section 14 Subsection 3 of the above Act permits the deferment in the 
teaching of the subject until the 3rd grade. The director of education 
has sent out a circular stating that in cases where lack of Green- 
landic-speaking teachers prevents an actual start of the subject Green- 
landic in the lst grade, it is acceptable if the children receive 
religious instruction one hour a day by a Greenlandic-speaking teacher 
as well as one object lesson a day conducted in Greenlandic. In order 
to supervize and strengthen instruction in Greenlandic one teacher 
within every school district has since the mid-sixties functioned as 
local advisor on the subject. 

In the light of pedagogical research outside Greenland the main- 
ly Danish conducted tuition in the first grades has several times 
beeneceverely criticized. Experience from those years’ seem to show 
that instructing the children mainly in Danish when they start school 
has certain advantages that can be utilized at a time when necessity 
dictates the employment of a very large number of Danish-speaking 
teachers. Considering instruction on the whole and especially within 
the two subject areas Greenlandic and Danish both successful and less 
successful results are known. A number of factors seem to determine 
the general result: the environment in which the children grow up, 
communication between the Greenlandic-speaking and Danish-speaking 
teachers instructing the class, the teachers' attitude towards the 
language barrier, and the pedagogical presentation of the educational 
materials. 

There have been and are still made heavy demands on the school 
for the teaching of Greenlandic and Danish. Greenlandic is the mother 
tongue and has to be learnt as such but many Greenlanders have to 
learn Danish at the same time so intensely that instruction and 
education can be conducted in this language. 

In connection with the reading of the Education Act of 1967 the 
provincial council of Greenland set its goal for the future that the 
young people of Greenland should have a choice of education according 
to abilities and interests without their choice being hampered by 


language barriers. 
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During the last lo years many efforts have been made to facilitate 
the learning of the Danish language. One year's school attendance in 
Denmark as a preparatory part of the education of future junior high- 
school students was arranged for the first time in 1961 when 25 pupils 
at the age of 13-14 years were transferred to Denmark and put up 
separately with Danish families in order to attend a normal 6th grade - 
corresponding to the lst preparatory class before entering junior 
high-school. This was the beginning of an annual and gradually grow- 
ing arrangement which to-day comprises 200 pupils. The expenses are 
paid by the Danish State. 

A number of parents in Holsteinsborg made their own private 
arrangement as they sent 60-70 pupils off to Denmark in 1965 for one 
year's school attendance there. The arrangement has since then been 
repeated annually comprising pupils of the age group lo-ll years who 
have attended a normal 3rd grade. The parents have so far covered 
the costs themselves. 

Summervacation in Denmark at the initiative of an individual 
school and with travel expenses subsidized by the State took place 
for the first time in 1956. The example was followed by a few other 
schools during the succeeding years and in the course of the 1960-s 
it became an annual arrangement. Charitable societies and adopted 
towns have made very great efforts and the parents have backed up and 
financially supported the arrangements. Since 1964 the Danish Air 
Force has invited a number of children from Greenland to Denmark for 
a short stay and has naturally arranged for the transportation. Usual- 
ly these summervacations in Denmark with State-subsidized travel ex- 
penses have had a duration of 3 months, and from the beginning of the 
school year and until returning to Greenland in October the children 
have attended school in Denmark. 
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Educational materials. 


It was evident that such an important reorganization of the school 
system had to be followed by the procurement of new educational 
materials. Danish schoolbooks could only be used as far as they 
fitted into the manner of teaching and as far as the linguistic pre- 
sentation was comprehensible to the Greenlandic children. It was 
necessary to print special textbooks adapted to the Greenlanders' 
linguistic and environmental conditions. In the mid-fifties a new 
system of instruction in Danish was published. This caused a lot of 
discussion among the teachers. Already at the end of the 1950-s 
attempts were made at starting an extensive publishing of schoolbooks 
but the plans could not take shape until a schoolbook committee was 
set up at the beginning of the 1960-s under the chairmanship of the 
director of education for Greenland and a schoolbook advisory officer 
was employed in the Ministry of Greenland. 

An extensive publishing business was established in the Ministry 


of Greenland. Renewal of educational aids was needed so to speak in 
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all subject areas, and during the period up to 1970 more than loo 
books were published within the various subjects. Among the first 
publications was a new system of learning Danish in the lower grades 

a system based on new pedagogical ideas. Subjects such as biology, 
history and religious knowledge were covered, just as many supplement- 
ary materials and revised re-editions were put out, and many of these 
publications were of high value as far as pedagogy and make-up were 
concerned. The two important subjects, namely Greenlandic and 
mathematics, have lacked covering by up-to-date materials. The work 
has now been initiated. 

At an early stage of the reorganization attention was drawn to 
the importance of audio-visual aids in a classroom situation where 
teacher and pupil often spoke different languages. Slide- and movie 
projectors, tape-recorders, and - at the 43 largest schools - language 
laboratories were soon procured. For a long time the settlement 
schools had to make do with not too effective kerosine slide project-— 
ors until in the late nineteen sixties small gasoline powered 
generators were installed at the schools providing electric power. 
Gradually many settlements have been equipped with electric slide- 


and movie projectors. 
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Evening classes. 


The Education Act of 1950 contained the first statutory authority 

ever for the establishment of evening classes. Night school activities 
before 1950 were established: on a voluntary basis. The teachers were 
not paid for their work. 

The government notice on evening classes sent out in 1952 held 
a wide range of possibilities for activities - not only within the 
traditional subject areas but also technical and practical subject 
areas. Danish, mathematics, and Greenlandic formed the main constitu- 
ents of the night school education with Danish in a predominant 
position. Commercial and-technical subjects took up an important 
place from the last half of the nineteen fifties. 

In the early sixties-evening classes became more oriented to- 
wards vocational training. For some years the school in Holsteins- 
borg arranged courses for fishermen and housewives under the evening 
class scheme. Following the coming into force of the Apprenticeship 
Act in 1963 special preparatory commercial courses were arranged 
during a transition period for students who had not received 9 years 
of schooling. Before passing a proficiency test and as a kind of pre- 
liminary course prior to admittance to nautical school students re- 
ceived instruction in seamanship. Brief courses for unskilled labor- 
ers also formed part of the evening class instruction. These vocation- 
.al courses with a relatively large number of weekly periods gradually 
formed a very important part of the evening class instruction showing 
the largest percentage of attendance. 

Evening class instruction was hampered substantially by the 
difference in age and knowledge of the participants. This is probably 
the reason why so many students dropped out in the middle of the term 
or showed a reserved attitude towards participation. 

According to the new government notice on evening classes and 
continuation schools issued in 1967 persuant to the Education Act of 
the same year adult education for personal achievement is divided in- 
to the continuation schools for the 14-18 year olds and evening classes 
for students over 18 years of age. 

Already in 1966/67 prior to the issue of the notice attempts were 
made to establish continuation schools in some towns and settlements 
in Greenland in connection with employment of a night school advisor. 

Probably the women's clubs were the ones to utilize the best the 
possibilities of the notice, for instance by arranging instruction in 


'. skin sewing under the evening class scheme, by arranging courses of 


lectures and through the establishment of clubs for mothers where one 
could sew, cook and discuss in a relaxed atmosphere. The young people 
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gave a good reception to the offer from the continuation schools of a 


minimum of 72 instruction periods, preparation for a state-controlled 
test concerning single subjects, instruction in optional subjects, 
club activities, and in some cases excursions in connection with 
staying at camp schools, or week-end instruction in the towns for 
pupils from the settlements. 

Educational profit cannot be measured by means of statistics but 
the activity is reflected in the number of instruction periods. 

The number of periods of instruction increased until 1957, when 
a sudden decrease set in due in part to the teachers' refusal to start 
something before the result was known of the negociations for fees 
concerning evening class tuition. The number of instruction periods 
fluctuated until 1964/65 when a considerable decline in activities 
was ascertained. Since 1966/67 an increase of activity has been re- 
corded every year resulting from the new offers in the government 
notice of 1967 and the establishment of the advisory officer's 
position within the night- and continuation school system. 

Instruction periods amounted to 3151 in 1951/52, 11229 in 1959/60, 
and 35472 in 1969/70. 
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The office of the director of education. 


For the first 12 years after the reorganization the work of the Central 
Board of Education was managed exclusively by the director of education 
and a typist plus one of the.legal principals working for the governor 
of Greenland acting as secretary to the Central Board of Education. 


The work strain rose steadily from the early nineteen sixties. 
Preparations were to be made for a new legislation on education, con- 
struction of new schools were to be planned, vocational training was 
to be started, pedagogical activities were extended, drawing up of 
budgets and appropriation control became much more straining, etc. 
The first pedagogical associate - a school principal - was attached 
to the office of the director of education in 1962, followed by the 
employment of a vice-principal in 1964 and a legal advisor in 1965. 
In 1966 an advisory officer was employed to supervize night and con- 
tinuation school education, another legal associate was attached to 
the office in 1968 followed in 1970 by the employment of a primary 
school inspector, a school psychologist and a speech and hearing 
therapist plus a number of clerks. Since 1970 the above mentioned 
vice-principal has functioned as advisory officer for the Greenland- 
ic language. In 1971 the staff increased by the employment of an 
8th and 9th grades education consultant and a pedagogical development 
consultant. 


Until the passing of the Occupational Education Act for Green- 
land in 1971 vocational training belonged under the office of the 
director of education where it grew up from its very beginning with 
the first examination for coastal master's certificate in 1960 through 
the gradually introduced vocational training - home-trade masters lst 
and 2nd degree, courses for unskilled laborers, holdings of journey- 
man's tests -— to the erection of the large trade school - the Central 
Trade School -— in Godthab. Vocational training to-day belongs under 


a newly established committee for occupational education. 


As already mentioned the director of education is responsible 
for the day-to-day direction of the Central Board of Education. All 
cases of fundamental nature are submitted to the Central Board of 
Education with which the supreme management of the educational system 


in Greenland is placed. 


Moreover, it should be mentioned that population enlightenment 
'.work belonged under the Central Board of Education from 1967 and un- 
til the foundation in 1971 of the Greenland Population Education 

' Agseociation -— G.0.F. 
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Various educational activities. 





The variety and nature of the new tasks initiated during the 1950-70 
period within the educational field justifies the characterization 
of this period as one of great pedagogical challenge to the changing 
associates within the educational system. The tasks were often 
difficult and the results long in coming but the work was exciting 
and rich in experiences. Ideas about various forms of pedagogical 
experimentation were not lacking but for a long time there was a 
shortage of associates at a central level with special qualifications 
for leading and coordinating pedagogical activities. This held true 
for instance of the previously mentioned so-called "experimental 
education". 

The first special class for retarded children in Greenland was 
formed in Egedesminde in 1952, the first step in the development of 
special education. The statutory authority on this point did not 
come into force until 1967. School reports from 1953/54 tell about 
the establishment of pupils' boards in Jakobshavn with two represent- 
atives from each of the 4 senior grades. However, these boards did 
not last long. An itinerant teacher arrangement was made in the 
sheep-farming districts around Julianehdéb - a teacher on horseback - 
but the experiment was no success, just as a later repetition of the 
arrangement proved unsuccessful. For a time "education by correspond- 
ence" was practiced; it was an arrangement with frequent visits by 
a teacher and instruction of the parents how to help their children 
in the best way. Hunting practice was established in the hunting 
districts in order to arouse an interest in the hunter's way of life. 
This instruction was further developed in the course of the period 
and it was a happy day when the boys managed to catch a seal in their 
self-made nets so that there would be meat for domestic science in- 
struction and skins for dressing and sewing. - Cod-fishing on a 
commercial basis was begun in the late fifties in the Angmagssalik 
district on the eastern coast of Greenland. For several years the 
school arranged for instruction in fishing being a new trade in those 
parts of Greenland. In the JulianehAab district on the south western 
coast of Greenland unsuccessful attempts were made to teach the 
children gardening. - Money saving arranged by the school was initiated 
in the mid-fifties. 

The first camp school was organized in the Sukkertoppen district 
in 1956, and it was not long before camp school arrangements became 
annual within many school districts. To-day all school districts 
from Cape Farewell to Umanak have the possibilities of arranging stays 
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at camp schools within their district - usually at school buildings 
of depopulated settlements. In this connexion it is worth mentioning 
that teachers have done a great job of rebuilding and improving the 
old school houses on a voluntary basis. 
Education by radio - school radio,began when the new broadcasting 
station in Godthaéb was established in 1958, and the possibilities 
for the school radio to promote education at smaller educational 
centres was one of the primary reasons for the development of. the 
Greenland Broadcasting System. Due to bad reception and other practic-— 
al and technical difficulties school radio in Greenland probably never 
reached the importance expected of it. Establishment in the late 
sixties of the library of recorded tapes has, however, meant that 
broadcasts can be utilized more and in a better way than previously. 
In the early nineteen sixties a distribution centre for education- 


al materials in Greenland was established in Godthab. This distri- 
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bution centre which began its activities on a small scale was origin- 
ally an independent body. Later it became a state-enterprise with 

an annual appropriation for the buying of books etc. at its disposal. 
To begin with it was mainly the teachers in Godthab who availed them- 
selves of the materials offered by the distribution centre, however, 
in time the improved means of transportation made it possible to ex- 
tend the external activities. 

Initial pedagcogical/psychological research work dates back to the 
mid-sixties, namely tests in arithmetical proficiency in two turns, 
scholastic aptitude tests, and I.Q. tests - the so-called NVTB-tests 
that later became standardized. 

In the 1952/53 report on the school mention is made of the import- 
ance the few already established kindergartens seem to have had for 
the first graders as far as general scholastic aptitude and the 
learning of the Danish language were concerned. It was also the 
valuable experience gained from these kindergartens that originated 
the establishment of kindergarten-classes. 

The first kindergarten-classes were formed in Godthab in 1960. 

A primitive room and a couple of kindergarten-instructors - married 
to civil servants sent out from Denmark - happened to be available. 
Other towns followed the example and those kindergarten-classes which 
were formed in the first half of the sixties on an exemption basis 
became in themselves an argumentum for the statutory authority in- 
stituted under the Education Act of 1967. 57 kindergarten-classes 


were formed in 1971/72 comprising 979 children in all - almost 75% 
of the children born 6 years earlier. 
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On the whole the first half of the sixties was characterized by 
a number of extraordinary measures on an exemption basis due to the 
lack of statutory authority. Forming of 8th grades is mentioned 
previously. It is also worth mentioning that the "Realskole" (junior 
high-school) was made a 3-year schooling already before the institution 
of the statutory authority. 

Courses for teachers were in the nineteen fifties limited to 
catechists' meetings in every district. Improved travel facilities 
made it possible from the early sixties to make arrangements covering 
all Greenland. Pedagogical innovations within the educational system 
called for holdings of instruction courses. Courses for 8th and 9th 
grade instructors were arranged as well as courses for vocational 
guidance and continuation school instructors. Among the more non- 
traditional arrangements may be mentioned 2 courses of botany and 
zoology held at the Arctic Station in Godhavn in 1958 and 1968 under 
the tutelage of an especially efficient teaching staff and 2 courses 
of history, geography and biology held at the camp school buildings 
at Ikamiut by Sukkertoppen and at Akugdlit near Christianshab. The 
annual courses have among other things comprised courses for instruct- 
ors of the Greenlandic language and courses for temporarily engaged 
tutors without pedagogical training. For 2-3 summers in the mid- 
sixties special courses were held in Denmark for teachers with 
_catechists' training. Participation in l-year courses at the Royal 
Danish School of Educational Studies developed from only a few 
scholarships up to 30 scholarships at the end of the sixties. From 
the early sixties Danish-speaking teachers have attended courses of 
up to 3 weeks' duration before leaving for Greenland. 

The school principals met twice in the fifties - namely in 1955 
and 1958. Improved travel facilities have allowed 6 meetings to be 


carried through during the period 1960-70. 
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Epilogue. 


Finally certain facts must be established. 


The violent increase in the number of pupils has put a heavy 
strain on the educational system as it has been impossible all the 
time and everywhere to meet the development by an appropriate 
distribution of teachers in point of language, appropriate class— 
rooms as well as other measures to promote education. This has meant 
that education has not reached the desired quality. 

The negative sides of the social and cultural upheaval to which 
the people in Greenland have been exposed have also hampered educat-— 
ional efforts. The complications normally caused by the development 
of modern society have naturally not missed the Greenland school. 
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Technical improvements and the functions of modern society on the 
whole have been introduced at such a rapid pace that the educational 
system has not had the time to influence the education of the people 
who are to take on the completely new and unaccustomed tasks. The 
impressive efforts made by the appropriating authorities have been 

a great help but money is not enough. 

Sufficient evaluation of the state of affairs of the Greenland 
educational system of to-day can be made from the disproportion 
governing the modern social organization that has been established 
and the presence of the far too small group of Greenlanders involved 
in it. It is evident that considering this evaluation the education- 
al system seems to be lagging behind the general development which 
it does for reasons already mentioned. : 

However, an evaluation based upon a historical development may 
give cause for optimism. The ascertainments of these last years - 
which of course cannot be quite exhaustive - point to the fact that 
the very extensive pedagogical activity has begun to show results, 
an activity which did not really start until sometime in the nine- 
teen sixties by the establishment of kindergarten-classes, rendering 
instruction in Danish more effective, publishing of special textbooks, 
extension of the framework of the educational system, etc. It is the 
general impression that the standpoints of students admitted to the 
_first preparatory class before entering junior high-school are con- 
siderably higher to-day than previously. The number of students 
passing "Real-examination" or a test at somewhat the same level as 
the "Real-examination" seems beginning to increase considerably these 
last few years. The average graduation age is now much lower than 
before. The number of young people finishing school by passing a 
state-controlled test is also definitely on the increase. It is to 
be hoped that the downward trend in the truancy figure is an indication 
of a growing understanding of the goals of education in Greenland. 
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School structure before 1950 School structure after 1950 
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